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later, it came through the agent whose reminiscences are now  CHAP.
well known. Chamberlain was at Highbury. Baron Eckardstein. LVIL
of the German Embassy called at the Colonial Office. He "said -SSr- 61.
that he has just returned from Berlin where serious trouble with
Great Britain in regard to West Africa was anticipated. He had
advised Baron Richthofen, the German Colonial Secretary, to
seek a private and unofficial interview with you before any
steps were taken for official negotiations. ... In fact Baron
Eichthofen would like to meet you for a private conversation
to be held without the cognisance of this Department (Colonial
Office), the Foreign Office or the Press."1
Chamberlain asked at once for the Prime Minister's consent.
Salisbury replied, "Your meeting with Richthofen would prob-
ably be of value and it certainly could not hinder anything. The
Germans have evidently held on to the neutral zone in the hope
that they might use it to squeeze us about the Volta."2
On the very same day, however, Count Hatzfeldt, after an
interview with Salisbury, left the Foreign Office with an irate
impression that further negotiations just then could not lead
to any satisfactory result and that the chief blame must be
imputed to "Mr. Chamberlain's personal ambition" and perhaps
also to his scant sympathy with Germany.3 The Premier, says
the German ambassador, in effect, represents Chamberlain as
having the last word in these West African matters, but partly
Salisbury may be using his Colonial Minister as a useful bogy.
There was a spice of truth in this latter surmise. Sometimes it
was convenient, for the general interests of British statesman-
ship, that the head of the Government should appear as mild
as Spenlow and hint that his colleague was Jorkins.
Unfortunately no more was heard of a meeting at Christmas
between Chamberlain, quick to reciprocate any conciliatory
sign, and Richthofen, one of the fairest and ablest of German
Ministers.
By this time, in the last weeks of 1897, just after the seizure
of Kiao-chau, foreign events were advancing by forced marches.
The whole scene of world-policy was changed for ever.
1  Minute   by   Lord   Ampthill   for       3 Gfrosse   Politik,   vol.   xiv.   First
Chamberlain, November 29, 1897.         Part,    pp.    108-109    (Hatzfeldt   to
2  Salisbury to Chamberlain, Decem-    Hohenlohe, December 2, 1897).
ber 1, 1897.